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THE HOLY HIERARCH AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN 
COMMEMORATED ON THE 7™ OF DECEMBER 


Auxentius of Cappadocia, an Arian, had occu- 
pied the see of Milan for twenty years (355-374); he 
had been forced on the see by Constantius, after the 
council held at Milan in 355 had ended in the 
condemnation of St. Athanasius and the expulsion 
of St. Dionysius. 

It was at the close of 374 that Auxentius died. 
Valentinian desired the people to choose a succes- 
sor. The governor of Liguria was in the act of 
exhorting the people to observe order when a child 
suddenly uttered the words, “Ambrose Bishop!” 
The people took up the cry; it was deemed a special 
case, in which divine intervention pointed out the 
predestined bishop. It mattered not in their view 
that Ambrose was not yet even baptized. The 
principle embodied in a Sardican canon, which 
required a time of probation before the episcopate, 
was held not to apply to an occasion so extraordi- 
nary. Ambrose tried various means of escaping 
from a burden which he unfeignedly dreaded, 
duties for which he, perhaps, felt no particular call. 
He attempted to destroy the high opinion which 
had been formed of him bya curious expedient. He 
hastened to his judgment hall and had some crimi- 
nals brought before him and put on the rack. The 
shrieks of the victims, he hoped, would convince 
the electors that he was a judge without mercy. But 
the people cried, “We take on ourselves the respon- 
sibility.” Next he went home and ordered some 
prostitutes to be introduced into his house. “We,” 
said the people, “will bear your sin.” Then he 
attempted flight, and actually did hide himself for 
a time, but was given up by the owner of his place 
of refuge to the authorities who were busy searching 
for him. Finding resistance hopeless, he asked that 
none but one truly Orthodox [not Arian] might 
baptize him. This was readily granted. Seven days 
after his baptism he was consecrated, on December 
7, 374, being thirty-four years old. Whether the 
form of the Sardican canon was to some extent 
complied with by conferring on him the inferior 
orders, during the week, has been questioned. 
From the Greek historians we should infer the 


negative; but Paulinus, his secretary and biogra- 
pher, is probably a better authority, and his words 
are: “It is said that after his baptism he discharged 
all ecclesiastical offices” before his consecration. In 
any case, Ambrose might well say of himself that he 
was “snatched from the tribunals to the episcopate, 
and had to begin to teach before he had begun to 
learn.” He set himself to study theology under 
Simplicianus, a Roman priest. 

Ambrose was the son of a prefect of the 
pretorian in Gaul, also named Ambrose. He hada 
brother named Satyrus whom he dearly loved, and 
a sister named Marcellina, considerably his senior. 
Both are numbered with the saints (commemo- 
rated 17 Sept. & 17 July). Apparently Ambrose 
was born in Gaul, butit is impossible to say whether 
the claim made by Treves to have been his birth- 
place is well founded, though it is not improbably 
true. St. Ambrose was born about the year 346. His 
father died whilst the saint was very young, and his 
mother returned with him to Rome. He was 
brought up carefully by her and by his sister 
Marcellina. Amicius Probus, praetorian prefect of 
Italy in 368, chose Ambrose to be his assessor, 
having noticed his probity and clear intelligence, as 
he acted fora while in the capacity ofadvocate in his 
court. Afterwards Ambrose was made governor of 
Liguria and Emilia, and when Amicius Probus 
gave him the governorship, it was with words which 
were afterwards deemed prophetic: “Go thy way; 
govern not as a judge but as a bishop.” 

St. Ambrose was no sooner consecrated than he 
disembarrassed himself of all the ties which could 
distract his mind from exclusive attention to his 
new duties. He made over the portion of the family 
estates which had fallen to him to his brother 
Satyrus, sold much, gave much to the Church, and 
devoted himself with conscientious diligence to his 
theological studies and episcopal obligations. Soon 
after his ordination he wrote to the Emperor 
Valentinian to complain of injustices committed 
by some of the magistrates. The emperor replied: 
“T have long been aware of the freedom of your 


speech, yet that did not hinder me from consenting 
to your consecration. Continue applying to our 
sins the remedies prescribed by the Law of God.” 
St. Basil wrote to Ambrose to congratulate him, or 
rather the whole Church, on his consecration, and 
urged him to oppose the Arians, and to fight the 
good fight of faith. 

On the death of Valens in 378, the empire fell 
to his nephews Gratian and Valentinian II. The 
latter was an infant, Gratian a youth of great energy 
and abilities. The feeble Valens had been goaded by 
the jeers of his people in the circus to going in 
person against the invading Goths. Flattered by his 
eunuchs into contempt for his barbarous oppo- 
nents, he did not wait for the arrival of Gratian, who 
was hastening to his assistance, but attacked the 
Goths under the walls of Hadrianople, and met 
with a crushing defeat and death. Gratian, on his 
way to the East, knew that he was rushing not only 
against barbarian adversaries of redoubtable power, 
but also into the midst of theological polemics. He 
trusted to the shields of his legions to guard him 
against the missiles of the former. He appealed to 
Ambrose to furnish him with a theological armor 
which might protect his own bosom from the barbs 
of heretical argument. Ambrose at once complied 
with the request of the youthful emperor, and wrote 
a treatise in two books on the Faith, which he 
forwarded to him in 379. He had not been bishop 
for three years, and yet his reputation had spread far 
and wide. Many virgins came to Milan and placed 
themselves under his direction. To them he 
preached a series of sermons which, at the request of 
his sister, he collected into a book. Not long after, 
he wrote a book On Widowhood, on the occasion of 
a woman, who had lost her husband and was 
tolerably advanced in life, marrying again. 

The ravages of the Goths in Thrace and IIlyria 
excited his most lively compassion for the sufferers. 
He melted down the vessels of gold and silver in the 
churches and sold them for the redemption of the 
captives, keeping only as many chalices and patens 
as were necessary. The Arians reproached him, and 
denounced his conduct as sacrilegious, but 
Ambrose indignantly defended his conduct. The 
Church, he said, has gold, not to store up, but to use 
for the necessities of her children. 


After the death of Valens, Gratian, following 
the dictates of a liberal mind, passed a law which 
accorded permission to all heretics, with the excep- 
tion of Manichzans, Photinians, and Eunomians, 
to follow their religion without molestation. Butin 
the month of August the next year Gratian was in 
Milan, and it is possible that Ambrose used his 
influence with the emperor to obtain a repeal of this 
rescript, and to exact one to the contrary effect. It 
is certain that Gratian addressed a letter to 
Hesperius, prefect of Italy, from Milan on the 3rd 
of August, revoking the liberties accorded to the 
heretics, and forbidding all, without exception, the 
exercise of their religion, and the assembling of 
themselves either in churches or in private houses. 

When Gratian was at Sirmium in 378, 
Palladius and Secundianus, two Illyrian bishops, 
complained to him that they had been denounced 
and decried as Arians, and entreated him to sum- 
mon a council to judge their case. The Orthodox 
bishops requested that Gratian question them and 
decide whether they were Orthodox or not, but the 
youthful emperor, still in his teens, was too modest, 
and probably knew himself to be too ignorant, to 
judge subtle questions of theology. St. Ambrose 
wrote to Gratian to tell him that it was not worth 
troubling the whole episcopate about a couple of 
heretics, and that he and the Western Catholic 
bishops would speedily confound them. A council 
was summoned to meet at Aquileja. Ambrose now 
added three more books to his work on the Faith, 
in which be dealt with the arguments of the Arians, 
and explained in an Orthodox and Catholic sense 
those passages of Scripture which they quoted to 
sustain their doctrine. 

The Emperor Valentinian I had been twice 
married; if we may trust the ecclesiastical historian, 
he had taken to his arms the lovely Justina at the 
same time that he had a legitimate wife, Severa. 
Socrates indeed asserts that he boldly assumed the 
right of having two wives, and that he extended by 
law to all his subjects the same domestic privilege 
which he had assumed for himself. But it is possible 
that he married Justina after having repudiated 
Severa. His first wife was the mother of Gratian; 
Justina bore him Valentinian II. 


After the death of her husband, Justina retired 


to Sirmium. The bishopric of the capital of Illyria 
was then vacant, following the death of the Arian 
Germinus. Justina was bent on replacing him with 
another Arian. It was most important to obtain an 
Orthodox bishop for this influential see. Although 
Ambrose had no jurisdiction whatever in Illyria, he 
hastened to Sirmium, and Justina heard to her 
dismay that he was in the cathedral enthroned, had 
summoned the people, and was about to proceed 
with the election and consecration of a bishop. 

She sent orders that he should be removed from 
his place. Ambrose sat immovable on his tribune, 
and would not stir. An Arian consecrated virgin 
went up to him, caught hold of his garments, and 
tried to drag him out of his seat. Ambrose took no 
more notice of her than to say, “It befits neither a 
woman nor one of your profession to lay hands on 
a priest. Beware, lest the judgment of God fall on 
you.” 

The woman was so frightened that she fell ill 
and died in the night, and this caused such a scare 
among the Arians that they no longer attempted to 
interfere with the proceedings of Ambrose. The 
Orthodox elected Anemius, and Ambrose returned 
to Milan, having earned the hatred of Justina. 

The Western Council summoned by Gratian 
at Aquileja to hear the case of the Illyrian bishops 
Palladius and Secundianus met in 38. It was 
attended by only about thirty bishops. Palladius 
remonstrated; he had appealed to the whole 
Church, had demanded to be heard by a general 
council; he had counted on support from some of 
the Eastern bishops. The bishops called on 
Palladius to condemn the statements in the letter of 
Arius to St. Alexander. Like the Eusebians at 
Nicza, he had recourse to pitiable evasions: he 
would call Christ “very Son,” “good and powerful,” 
but would not say whether He were created or 
uncreated. When asked, “Is Christ very God?” he 
answered, “He is the power of our God.” He 
adduced the texts John 7:3, I Tim 6:15, John 
14:28. As he would not condemn Arius, he was 
deposed; he sneered at the proceedings: “Have you 
begun to play? play on.” His companion, 
Secundianus, who rejected as unscriptural the pro- 
position “the Son is very God,” was condemned 


with him. The debate lasted from daybreak till one 


o'clock in the afternoon. The bishops wrote to 
Gratian and to Valentinian II, announcing the 
decision of the council. 

In 382 a council was held at Rome, which St. 
Ambrose attended. Whilst there, he was invited by 
a lady of exalted rank to offer the Holy Sacrifice in 
her house beyond the Tiber; he visited her for the 
purpose, and is reported to have cured a paralyzed 
woman on that occasion. Whilstin Rome he fell ill, 
and was attended by his sister Marcellina, and 
visited by St. Ascholius of Thessalonica. 

In the same year he began his treatise On the 
Incarnation, which he was induced to undertake by 
the following circumstances: Two chamberlains of 
Gratian, who were Arians, while Ambrose was 
preaching one day, proposed to hima difficulty and 
demanded his answer. He promised to give it next 
day in the Portian basilica. Accordingly he at- 
tended, along with such of the people as were fond 
of theological discussions. 

But the two chamberlains had not been serious 
in their challenges — they had raised a difficulty 
just as it arose in their minds, but were too indiffer- 
ent to go to the Portian church to hear it elaborately 
and carefully refuted. They had, in fact, gone out 
for a drive in the country. Ambrose and the people 
waited, but as the chamberlains did not appear, he 
mounted the ambon and began an explanation of 
the struggle between Cain and Abel, in which he 
made it abundantly clear that Arians, 
Apollinarians, and heretics in general were that 
wicked one who slew his brother, and that Christ 
was the true Abel Whom they put to death afresh by 
denying His divinity. This led to Gratian himself 
proposing to him another problem, which 
Ambrose resolved; out of these circumstances grew 
his treatise On the Incarnation. 

Maximus revolted in 383, and Gratian was 
murdered at Lyons. The whole of Gaul, and the 
army which Gratian had led against Maximus, had 
gone over to the usurper. Justina trembled for her 
son Valentinian, and in her distress had recourse to 
St. Ambrose, and sent him to Treves to negotiate 
with Maximus. St. Ambrose remained there the 
whole of the winter, awaiting the result of a depu- 
tation sent by the usurper to Valentinian. Maximus 
contented himself with the sovereignty of Gaul, 


ees 


Spain, and Britain, and left the child emperor of 
Italy to be crushed on a future and more convenient 
During his stay at Treves, Ambrose 
refused to communicate with Maximus, the mur- 


occasion. 


derer of his sovereign. The interests of his earthly 
monarch or of the empire would not induce him to 
sacrifice for an instant those of his Heavenly Mas- 
ter; he would have no fellowship with the man of 
blood. St. Ambrose, who had loved Gratian, di- 
rected his studies, and guarded his virtue, mourned 
for the young sovereign with tears, as for a son. 

In the senate-house at Rome stood, in the 
reign of Gratian, an altar of Victory, which Con- 
stantius had removed when he visited Rome, and 
Julian had restored. Gratian, who showed his 
Christian zeal by refusing the robe of the Pontifex 
Maximus, which emperors had usually worn, 
again ordered the removal of the altar. The “great 
city”, which had been “drunken with the blood of 
the saints,” remained at this time, in spite of the 
energy and stateliness of its Church, a stronghold 
of idolatry. Among its pagan nobles were the 
virtuous and high-minded Pretextatus, famous 
for his sarcasm about the Roman episcopate; 
Flavian, one of the pretorian prefects; and 
Symmachus, the great orator of the party, who 
now went to plead for the restoration of the altar. 
But Damasus the Pope sent a memorial from the 
Christian senators, repudiating all share in the 
pagan petition, and declaring that they would not 
come into the senate house if it were granted. 
Ambrose took charge of this memorial. Gratian 
refused to admit Symmachus, or to hear his elo- 
quent appeal (which is still extant). 

Couched in a feeble and apologetic tone, we 
perceive at once that it is the artful defense of an 
almost hopeless cause; it is cautious to timidity; 
dexterous, elaborately conciliatory; moderate, 
from fear of offending, rather than from tranquil 
dignity. Ambrose, on the other hand, in the 
memorial he bore, and of which he was the author, 
writes with all the fervid and careless energy of one 
confident in his cause, and who knows that he is 
appealing to an audience already pledged by their 
own feelings to his side. He has not to obviate 
objections, to reconcile difficulties, to sue or propi- 
tiate; his scornful language has only to inflame zeal, 


to quicken resentmentand scorn. But it was not for 
the statue of Victory alone that the heathen orator 
appealed. Gratian had confiscated all the property 
of the temples, and swept away the privileges and 
immunities of the pagan priesthood, even of the 
vestal virgins. Symmachus pleaded for toleration in 
the name of Rome. 

“Most excellent princes, fathers of your coun- 
try, respect my years, and permit me still to practice 
the religion of my ancestors, in which I have grown 
old. Grant me but the liberty of living according to 
my ancient usage. This religion has subdued the 
world to my dominion; these rites repelled 
Hannibal from my walls, the Gauls from the capi- 
tol. Have] lived thus long, to be rebuked in my old 
age for my religion? It is too late; it would be 
discreditable to change in my old age. I entreat but 
peace for the gods of Rome, the tutelary gods of our 
country.... Heaven is above us all: we cannot all 
follow the same path: there are many ways by which 
we arrive at the great secret.” 

The end of the third century had witnessed the 
persecution of Diocletian; the fourth had not 
elapsed before paganism was pleading for toleration 
in her stronghold. Symmachus remonstrates 
against the miserable economy of saving the main- 
tenance of the vestal virgins; the disgrace of enrich- 
ing the imperial treasury by such paltry gains; he 
protests against the confiscation of all legacies be- 
queathed to them by the piety of individuals. 
“Slaves may inherit; the vestal virgins alone, and the 
ministers of religion, are precluded from this com- 
mon privilege.” The orator concludes by appealing 
to the deified father of the emperor, who looks 
down with sorrow from the starry citadel, to see that 
toleration violated which he had maintained with 
willing justice. 

Far different is the tone and manner of St. 
Ambrose as he appeals to the young mind of 
Gratian to prohibit the fatal concession. Heasserts, 
in plain terms, the unquestionable obligation of a 
Christian sovereign to permit no part of the public 
revenue to be devoted to the maintenance of idola- 
try. “The emperor who shall be guilty of granting 
such a concession as is demanded will find that the 
bishops will neither endure nor connive at his sin. 
Ifhe enter a church, he will either find no priest, or 


—_ 


else one who will defy his authority. The Church 
will indignantly reject the gifts of him who has 
shared them with pagan temples. The altar disdains 
the offerings of him who has made offerings to 
idols.” 

Symmachus, foiled in his attempt, waited till 
the death of Gratian, and then made a second 
application in behalf of the altar of Victory, now to 
the childish Valentinian. But St. Ambrose was 
again prepared to resist him. He reminded 
Valentinian that no pagan was obliged by a Chris- 
tian sovereign to join in Christian worship, and that 
boyish years would not excuse a weak betrayal of 
Christianity. He dwelt on the moral deadness and 
impotence of paganism. 

“How long did Hannibal insult the gods of 
Rome? It was the goose and not the deity that saved 
the capitol. Did Jupiter speak in the goose? Where 
were the gods in all the defeats, some of them 
recent, of the pagan emperors? Was not the altar of 
Victory then standing?” He insults the number, the 
weaknesses, the marriages of the vestal virgins when 
grown old. “If the same munificence were shown 
to Christian virgins, the beggared treasury would be 
exhausted by the claims.” “Are not the baths, the 
streets, the porticos still crowded with statues? 
Must they keep their place in the great council of 
the empire? You compel to worship if you restore 
the altar. And who is this deity? Victory isa gift, not 
a power. She depends on the courage of the legions, 
not on the influence of the religion — a mighty 
deity, who is bestowed by the numbers of the army, 
or the doubtful issue of a battle!” 
refused to restore the statue. 


Valentinian 


The Empress Justina was ungrateful to St. 
Ambrose for his intercession with Maximus. In 
Lent 384, in the name of her son, she demanded for 
Arian worship first the Portian Basilica (now San 
Vittore), outside the walls of Milan; and then, in its 
stead, the new and larger Church of the Apostles, 
within the city walls. As the former had been a 
basilica, or hall of justice, made over by the State to 
the Church, Justina thought the State hada right to 
reclaim the gift, to use it for the religious worship of 
the emperor. The Arians had been deprived of their 
churches under the Orthodox Emperor, Gratian. 
Under the Arian Valentinian they claimed at least 


the right to one church in which to perform their 
devotions. Officers of state came to Ambrose on 
Friday before Palm Sunday. He answered, “The 
priest cannot give up the temple.” On Saturday the 
prefect in vain endeavored to obtain at any rate the 
Portian church. The people clamored to Ambrose 
to resist, and he did so. 

On Palm Sunday, he was in the baptistery 
explaining the Creed, as was usual on that day, to 
the competentes, the candidates for baptism at 
Pascha, the ordinary catechumens having left the 
church. A message informed him that curtains 
were being put up in the Portian, the ordinary sign 
of the emperor’s claiming any place. “However,” 
Ambrose wrote to his sister, “I remained at my duty, 
and began to perform the liturgy.” While he was 
“making the oblation”, he heard with grief that 
Castulus, an Arian priest, was in the grasp of the 
Catholic population, who were likely to tear him to 
pieces. He forthwith sent clergy to his rescue, and 
prayed at the consecration that no blood might be 
shed in the contest. The court, highly incensed at 
the riot and the ill treatment of Castulus, de- 
manded a fine of the city for the disturbance, and 
imprisoned several Catholic tradesmen. Ambrose 
was urged by counts and tribunes to submit. “If,” 
he firmly answered, “I were asked to yield what was 
mine, I would not refuse, although what is mine 
belongs to the poor. But what is God’s I cannot 
surrender. Put me in irons, lead me to death; you 
cannot better gratify me.” “At all events,” said the 
officer, coldly, “control the passions of the excited 
rabble.” He replied, “It is in my power to refrain 
from exciting them. The hand of God alone can 
allay them.” It was impossible, as they and he knew, 
to employ force without a massacre ensuing. St. 
Ambrose spent the whole night in the old basilica. 

Before daybreak he went out and found the 
church surrounded by soldiers. He returned to the 
Portian to save it from falling into the hands of the 
Arians. This was on Holy Wednesday. The soldiers 
quietly followed and surrounded the basilica. 
Ambrose forbade communion with them; but as 
the guard was made up mostly of Catholic soldiers, 
the men’s religious concerns were thus appealed to, 
and they began to steal into the church. The 
women screamed and fainted; but the soldiers 


a po 


declared they had come there to pray, and not to use 
violence against anyone. 

The lessons were from the Book of Job. St. 
Ambrose began to preach on Job’s trials. He 
himself, the Orthodox flock in general, were Job on 
his dunghill. The devil had robbed them of chil- 
dren, and goods, and good name. Ambrose 
thought it not indecent and disrespectful to the 
empress-mother to liken her to Job’s wife urging 
him to blaspheme God, to Eve tempting Adam, to 
Jezebel encouraging the prophets of Baal and per- 
secuting Elijah, to Herodias, the incestuous, seek- 
ing the life of the Baptist. Intelligence arrived that 
the populace were tearing down the hangings of the 
church on which was displayed the “sacred” image 
of the sovereign, which had been suspended in the 
Portian basilica as a sign that the emperor had taken 
possession of the church. St. Ambrose sent some of 
his priests to allay the tumult, but went not himself. 
He looked triumphantly around on the soldiers 
who had entered the church, and had listened 
without drawing their swords to the insults heaped 
on the name and character of the empress-regent. 
“See!” he said, “the Gentiles have entered into the 
inheritance of the Lord; but the armed Gentiles 
have become Christians and co-heirs of God. My 
enemies are now my defenders.” 

A confidential secretary of the emperor ap- 
peared, not to expel or degrade the refractory 
prelate, but to deprecate his tyranny and complain 
of his domineering. “Why do ye hesitate to strike 
down the tyrant?” replied Ambrose; and he added, 
“Yes, the priest has his dominion — it is in his 
weakness. When I am weak, then am I strong.” 

St. Ambrose spent the night with his priests 
chanting psalms in the “little basilica” (an oratory 
apparently in connection with the great basilica; 
the old churches were often supplied with numer- 
ous buildings connected with them — baths, halls, 
galleries, sleeping-rooms, and rooms for eating in; 
people often spent nights and days in the churches). 

Next day was Holy Thursday, the solemn day 
for absolving penitents. While St. Ambrose was 
preaching on the lesson, the Book of Jonah, word 
came that the soldiers had been recalled from their 
post, and the tradesmen restored to their homes. A 
scene of tumultuous joy followed; regardless of the 


sanctity of the spot where they were assembled, the 
people clapped their hands, and the soldiers rushed 
to the altar and kissed it. 

The imperial authority quailed before the reso- 
lute prelate. The court dared not prosecute a 
struggle which might have jeopardized the life of 
the emperor. The Catholic rioters, abetted, as was 
proven, by the soldiers, who were ready to tear an 
Arian priest to pieces, might not shrink from put- 
ting an obnoxious emperor in his minority to 
death. When Valentinian was urged to confront 
Ambrose in the church, the timid and prudent 
youth replied, “His eloquence would compel you 
yourselves to lay me bound hand and foot before his 
throne.” Ambrose triumphed in the destruction of 
the old dragon, smitten by God and cast out. But 
some of the officers of the court were highly in- 
censed at the way in which Ambrose had spoken of 
the emperor and his mother. 

“While I live, dost thou thus treat Valentinian 
with contempt?” said the eunuch Calligone. “Ver- 
ily, I shall strike off thy head.” Ambrose replied, 
“God grant that thou mayest fulfill thy menace; I 
shall suffer as a bishop, and thou do the job of an 
eunuch.” 

But it was intolerable that the free exercise of 
Arian worship should remain illegal whilst the 
emperor and his mother professed that form of 
faith. Justina persuaded Valentinian to repeal the 
law of Gratian, so far as it affected the Arians, and 
to allow them full liberty of worship. Benevolus, 
Prefect of the Memorials, or Secretary of State, 
refused to draft this law. He was not yet baptized, 
but he was an ardent controversialist and partisan of 
the Orthodox Faith. He was degraded, and retired 
to Brescia, his native place, where he made the 
friendship of St. Gaudentius, while Justina found a 
secretary more complaisant. The law was promul- 
gated in January, 386. 

It granted complete and equal toleration to 
Orthodox and Arians alike, and ordered that such 
as excited riots, or opposed the execution of this law 
by overt or covert measures, should be punished 
with death. 

An Arian bishop, who took the name of 
Auxentius, claimed the throne of Milan. St. 
Ambrose was called on to plead against him in the 
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imperial consistory. He gave in a written refusal to 
admit the principle of lay judges in matters of faith, 
and cited the words of Valentinian I: “It is not for 
me to judge between bishops.” The present sover- 
eign, he boldly observed, was young and unbap- 
tized; one day he would see the absurdity of asking 
a bishop to “place his rights at the feet of laymen.” 

He took up his abode within the church, which 
was again filled with a zealous congregation and 
guarded, as before, by soldiers who prevented all 
egress. To enkindle enthusiasm, he set the people 
to singing hymns which he had written, full of terse 
and condensed energy, and to chanting the Psalms 
antiphonally, “after the manner of the East.” He 
knew “how mighty a strain” was the doxology to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, which “made all who sang 
it teachers.” After some days had been thus spent, 
St. Ambrose preached, apparently on Palm Sun- 
day, assuring his flock that he would never abandon 
them, referring to Elisha in Dothan, and Peter in 
prison, denouncing Auxentius, and using the les- 
sons of the day — Nabaoth’s history and the entry 
into Jerusalem — for apposite and telling illustra- 
tions. He quoted the passage about “tribute to 
Cesar,” and said that in the Church there was but 
one image, Christ the image of the Father. There 
was no question about paying taxes; they were 
levied, of course, on Church lands. That the 
Church had gold to bestow he denied not; Christ’s 
poor were her stipendiaries. He summed up his 
principles in the words, “The emperor is of the 
Church, is in the Church, but is not above it.” 

It appears that the soldiers were withdrawn. 
After a new struggle, Ambrose had won a new 
triumph; the imperial power had sustained a new 
defeat. He was left free to dedicate a church — the 
Ambrosian; after which the people asked him to 
place some relics of martyrs in the new church, 
according to custom. “I will,” he said, “if I can find 
any.” The Church of Milan, he admitted, was 
barren of relics; more the need for finding some 
now. He ordered the people to dig in the earth 
before the chancel screen of SS Felix and Nabor. As 
they approached the place, a madman went into a 
paroxysm, and it was thought that the devil within 
him was disturbed by the holy remains. The bones 
of two men of great stature were found, with much 


blood. The bodies were disinterred and conveyed 
in solemn pomp to the Ambrosian church. There 
was great exultation. It was concluded that these 
were the relics of SS Gervasius and Protasius, mar- 
tyrs of Milan. A blind butcher named Severus 
recovered his eyesight after the application of a 
handkerchief which had touched the relics. Other 
wondrous cures were spoken of in a sermon 
preached that day by St. Ambrose; but this was the 
chief case. The Arians laughingly declared that the 
whole thing from beginning to end was a fraud, but 
we have no account of their reasons (if any) for 
doubting the genuineness of the relics and the 
miraculous illumination of the butcher. (The 
Arians claimed that the madman who cried out and 
went into convulsions in the presence of the relics 
had been bribed and educated to play the part, and 
that the healing was fraudulent. They drowned one 
of these poor men, but whether from anger at his 
testimony, or conviction that he was an impostor, 
we have no way of judging.) The popular excite- 
ment caused by the discovery and by the reputed 
miracles was so great as to stop Justina’s attempts to 
recover the use of a church for the Arians in Milan. 

It was not long after this that St. Augustine and 
St. Ambrose met. St. Augustine was engaged in the 
struggle against the Manichzan errors which had 
darkened his soul, and was preparing in a house 
near Milan for baptism at the forthcoiming Pascha. 
St. Ambrose recommended that he read Isaiah. St. 
Augustine attended the sermons of the bishop but, 
on account of the crowds who sought to speak with 
St. Ambrose, had not the opportunities he desired 
of holding long conversations with him, and fully 
opening to him his heart. 

On the eve of Pascha, April 25, 387 Augustine, 
with his friend Alypius and his son Adeodatus, were 
baptized together by St. Ambrose in the baptistery 
at Milan. 

Justina, having failed to crush St. Ambrose, 
employed him again in her service. He visited 
Treves to ask Maximus for a ratification of the 
peace, and for the delivery of the remains of 
Gratian. Maximus treated the archbishop with 
disrespect, refusing to see him except in public 
audience; and Ambrose, on entering the consistory, 


declined the proffered kiss of peace, on the ground 
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of this affront to his dignity. After some conversa- 
tion, Maximus promised to consider Valentinian’s 
request. St. Ambrose held aloof from the commun- 
ion of the prince who had slain his master; he 
refused also to commune with Ithacius and the 
other bishops who had denounced and obtained 
the execution of Priscillian and those who agreed 
with him. St. Martin had also refused communion 
with bishops whose hands were red with the blood 
of heretics. In consequence of this, Maximus bade 
Ambrose leave the city. His chief regret was that an 
old and dying bishop, Hyginus, who had also 
refused communion with these prelates, was ruth- 
lessly hurried into exile. “When I begged that the 
old man might not be thrust forth without a cloak 
and a feather-cushion, I was thrust forth myself.” 
He made his way back to Rome, and wrote on his 
road a letter to Valentinian to be wary and on his 
guard against a man who, under a semblance of 
peace, disguised a hostile purpose. 

The conduct of St. Ambrose towards the 
Ithacian bishops was quite in accordance with his 
views on the sacredness of human life, though 
opposed to that intolerance which denied heretics 
the public profession of their religion, the logical 
sequence of which was persecution with fire and 
sword. A judge named Studius consulted Ambrose 
about his religious situation should he be called on 
to condemn criminals to death. Ambrose told him 
that it was necessary that capital sentences should 
be given, and there was no sin in pronouncing 
them. But he said that most Christian judges when 
they passed such sentences abstained from com- 
munion, and he praised the feeling which dictated 
this conduct. “You are excusable,” he said, “if you 
commune, but you are not praiseworthy.” Several 
heathen magistrates were proud never to have 
stained their axes with human blood, and Christian 
judges should endeavor to be equally sparing in 
dealing forth sentence of death. In another letter 
Ambrose says that he had waxed warm on this 
subject, since certain bishops — he is alluding to 
the Ithacians — had dragged criminals before the 
courts and had obtained their execution. 

“When the guilty is made to die,” he says, “the 
person of the criminal is destroyed, but not the 
crime. But when the criminal turns from the error 


of his ways, then the crime is blotted out, and the 
person of the criminal is saved.” He recommends, 
however, great caution in bishops interceding for 
the lives of criminals; vanity and not charity may 
make them intercessors, and too liberal an exten- 
sion of pardons to malefactors may encourage 
crime and defeat the ends of justice. 

Justina, fearing an invasion of Italy by Maxi- 
mus, fled with her son to Thessalonica, to place 
herself and him under the protection of 
Theodosius. Maximus crossed the Alps, and Italy 
without opposition accepted him as emperor. In 
the meantime Valentinian was learning orthodoxy 
from the lips of Theodosius, and Theodosius love 
from the lips of the sister of Valentinian. 

In his zeal for the faith, which was altogether 
genuine, even if “not according to knowledge,” 
glowing from his recent baptism, Theodosius dic- 
tated an edict authorizing the followers of the 
doctrines held by Damasus of Rome and Peter of 
Alexandria to assume the title of Catholics, and “as 
we judge that all others are extravagant madmen, 
we brand them with the infamous name of heretics, 
and declare that their conventicles shall no longer 
usurp the respectable appellation of churches.” 

Demophilus, bishop of Constantinople, was 
offered the alternative of subscription to the 
creed of Nica or banishment. The Arians were 
deprived of the hundred churches they had filled 
to overflowing, which were given over to the 
much smaller number of orthodox believers — a 
number, however, certain to multiply enor- 
mously under the quickening sunshine of impe- 
rial patronage. 

About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius de- 
clared his resolution of expelling from all churches 
of his dominions the bishops and their clergy who 
should obstinately refuse to believe, or at least to 
profess, the doctrine of the Council of Nicea. On 
March 10, 388, he forbade heretics inhabiting 
cities, ordaining clergy, holding assemblies, or even 
appearing to plead their cause or their wrongs in his 
presence. He now made war on Maximus, who was 
defeated in Pannonia and put to death at Aquileja 
in the summer of 388. Theodosius remained at 
Milan several months. It was probably in the early 
part of his stay that, after approaching the altar to 
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present his offering, he did not return, like other 
laymen, to the nave, but continued standing in the 
sanctuary. St. Ambrose asked what he wanted; he 
replied that he intended to commune. Ambrose, by 
his archdeacon, bade the emperor withdraw froma 
part of the church reserved for the clergy. 
Theodosius at once acquiesced, explaining that he 
had been accustomed at Constantinople to remain 
in the sanctuary, but thanking Ambrose for giving 
him better instruction. In another case the prelate’s 
admonition was less reasonable and less readily 
obeyed. 

The Christians of Callinicum, in Osroene, had 
burned the synagogue of the Jews — it was said, at 
the instigation, if not under the actual sanction, of 
the bishop. The church of the Valentinian 
Gnostics had likewise been destroyed and plun- 
dered by the zeal of some monks. Theodosius 
commanded the restoration of the synagogue at the 
expense of the Christians, and fair compensation to 
the heretical Valentinians for their losses. The 
pious indignation of Ambrose was not restrained by 
the remoteness of these transactions from the scene 
of his own labors or by the undeniable violence of 
the Christians. He stood forward, designated, it 
might seem, by his situation and character as the 
acknowledged champion of the whole of 
Christendom, to claim the right and the honor to 
sack, bum, and defile the sacred edifices of such as 
did not adore God after the most perfect way of the 
true Church. 

Ina letter to the emperor, he boldly vindicated 
the bishop; he declared himself, so far as his 
approbation could make him so, an accomplice in 
the glorious and holy crime. If martyrdom were 
the consequence, he claimed the honor of that 
martyrdom; he declared it utterly irreconcilable 
with Christianity that it should in any way con- 
tribute to the restoration of Jewish or heretical 
worship. If the bishop should comply with the 
mandate, he would be an apostate, and the em- 
peror would be answerable for his apostasy. The 
act was but a slight and insufficient retaliation for 
the deeds of plunder and destruction perpetrated 
by the Jews and heretics against orthodox Chris- 
tians. He argued that as Julian had not punished 
heathens for outraging churches, Theodosius 


ought not to punish Christians for lawless vio- 
lence done to a synagogue. He followed up the 
letter with a sermon addressed to the emperor, 
when he was in the church. When he came down 
from the pulpit, Theodosius said, “You have been 
preaching at me.” Ambrose did not deny it. 

“Well,” said the emperor, “I certainly did give 
rather a severe order, but I have softened it. Those 
monks commit many outrages!” Ambrose flatly 
refused to proceed with the eucharistic service until 
the emperor promised to cancel the obnoxious 
orders. Theodosius at last gave way, at least in part: 
the law-breakers should not be punished. He was 
not so lost to the elementary principles of justice in 
his fanatical obedience to an imperious bishop as to 
remit the command that the synagogue should be 
rebuilt, and that the stolen treasures of the 
Valentinian “temple” should be restored. St. 
Ambrose pertinaciously repeated, “I depend upon 
you — I depend upon you.” “Yes, depend upon 
me.” Then Ambrose went up to the altar. “I would 
not have done so,” he triumphantly adds, “ifhe had 
not given me a full promise.” 

A third application on behalf of the altar of 
Victory was not so promptly refused by Theodosius 
as St. Ambrose probably expected; but after some 
days his bold and pertinacious exhortations had 
their effect. 

But if these acts of the saint might to some 
appear to savor of the narrowest bigotry and unwar- 
rantable aggressions on the dignity of the civil 
magistrates, the Roman world could not withhold 
its admiration from yet another act of the Milanese 
prelate. It could not but hail the appearance of a 
new moral power, enlisted on the side of humanity 
and justice; a power which could bow the loftiest, 
as well as the meanest, under its dominion. For the 
first time since the establishment of the imperial 
despotism, the voice of a subject was heard in 
deliberate, public, and authoritative condemnation 
of a deed of atrocious tyranny and sanguinary 
vengeance; for the first time, an emperor of Rome 
trembled before public opinion, and humbled him- 
self to a contrite confession of guilt and cruelty. 

The people of Thessalonica had quarreled in a 
disgraceful cause with Botheric, the commander- 
in-chief of the forces in IIlyricum; having risen in 
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tumult, they had murdered him and several other 
officers. At first, Theodosius had been kindled into 
fury; Ambrose, apparently, had calmed him. But 
the high officials of his court, particularly Ruffinus, 
his chancellor, or “master of the offices,” had per- 
suaded him to order a general massacre. The circus, 
filled with the entire population of the city, was 
surrounded by troops, and an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of all ages and sexes, the guilty and the 
innocent, revenged the insult on the imperial dig- 
nity. Seven thousand lives were sacrificed in this 
remorseless carnage, which lasted three hours. The 
most piteous case was that of a father who offered 
himself as a substitute for his sons; the soldiers 
answered that they could only spare one of the 
youths, because they had to make up their quota of 
victims. The unhappy man, gazing on both, could 
not make up his mind to choose one before the 
other — and the impatient soldiers cut down both. 

Such was the tragedy of which Ambrose now 
heard. Wishing to give Theodosius time to bethink 
himself, he withdrew for a while from Milan and 
wrote to the emperor. The letter expressed the 
horror of Ambrose and his brother bishops at this 
inhuman deed, in which he would consider himself 
an accomplice should he refrain from expressing his 
detestation of its guilt, or should he not refuse to 
commune with a man stained with the innocent 
blood, not of one, but of thousands. The deed 
which had been done had no parallel. The emperor 
must repent like David. “You are a man, and 
temptation has come upon you; conquer it. Only 
penitence can take away sin. 

“No angel or archangel can do it; even the Lord 
Himself forgives no sinners, save those who repent. 
I would persuade you, I entreat, exhort, admonish.” 
The devil, he proceeded, had been envious of that 
kindness of heart which was the crowning grace of 
the emperor’s character. “] am attached to you, I 
love you, I pray for you; but I love God better.” 

Theodosius attempted to enter the church as 
usual; but St. Ambrose, who had returned to Milan, 
met him at the gate, took hold of his purple robe, 
and asked, “How can you presume to receive the 
most holy Body of the Lord, and to carry His most 
precious Blood to lips which ordered so much 
bloodshed?” “David himself committed crimes,” 


said Theodosius. The answer was ready: “You 
followed him in sin; follow him in amendment.” 
The emperor, abashed, did not press forward, but 
retired from the church, and remained excommu- 
nicate for eight months. 

The feast of the Nativity of Our Lord arrived, 
and he remained shut up in his palace, and wept. 
Ruffinus, master of the offices, asked the cause of 
these tears. “I weep,” the emperor answered, “be- 
cause this day the temple of God is open to slaves 
and beggars, and I am alone excluded.” Ruffinus 
offered to run and plead with Ambrose for his 
restoration to communion. “You will not suc- 
ceed,” said Theodosius; “his sentence was just, and 
respect for the imperial power will not lead him to 
transgress the law of God.” 

Ruffinus persevered. “Then run fast,” said 
Theodosius. And, no longer master of his impa- 
tience, he followed his master of the offices at a 
distance. St. Ambrose saw Ruffinus coming. “You, 
the adviser of this massacre, are come to excuse it,” 
he said. As Ruffinus urged the case, Ambrose, 
inflamed with zeal, said, “I tell you, Ruffinus, that 
I shall stand and withstay his entrance. If he will 
press in, it shall be over my body.” 

Ruffinus returned to Theodosius, who was in 
the middle of the square, and told him what 
Ambrose had said. 

“Nevertheless I will go on,” said the emperor, “I 
will receive the affront I have deserved.” 

He went on to the church, but instead of 
entering it, he turned into the audience hall where 
St. Ambrose was enthroned, and besought of him 
absolution. 

“What penance have you done for this great 
crime?” asked the bishop. “It is for you to teach me 
what to perform,” answered the emperor. Ambrose 
laid on him two obligations: one, to make public 
penance; the other, to pass a law in accordance with 
which any sentence of death was to be suspended 
for thirty days before its execution, so as to allow 
time for a remission of the sentence should it have 
been delivered in a moment of anger, or on imper- 
fect information.* 


*Thisis told by Ruffinus, H. E. lib. xviii., and by Theodoret, lib. 
v.c. 18. But the law in the Theodosian Code bears the name 
of Gratian as well as of Theodosius, and is dated Aug. 18, 382. 
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Then St. Ambrose lifted the excommunication 
and Theodosius entered the church. The emperor 
removed his imperial ornaments and remained 
prostrate on the pavement, weeping and saying, 
“My soul cleaveth unto the dust, quicken Thou me 
according to Thy word.” The people wept and 
prayed with him. 

It was probably in allusion to this memorable 
deed of Ambrose that St. John Chrysostom said, 
addressing the clergy: “If the unworthy person who 
comes to communion be a general or a prefect, or 
even he that wears the diadem, debar him; your 
commission is greater than his. But ifyou are afraid, 
refer him to me; I will shed my own blood, sooner 
than administer Blood so awful, contrary to what is 
meet.” * 

A fourth application concerning the Altar of 
Victory was made at the beginning of 392. The 
deputation could wring nothing from Valentinian, 
who gave his answer without any communication 
with St. Ambrose. The young western emperor was 
now in Gaul. He gave promise of a noble reign, 
being just and equitable, tender-hearted, pure in 
life,** and sedulous in imperial duties. He was but 
twenty years old, and he was still unbaptized. He 
looked forward to receiving the sacrament of regen- 
eration from St. Ambrose at Vienna, to which place 
he summoned him, partly for this purpose, but 
chiefly to obtain from him release from the gilded 
bondage in which he was held by Arbogastes. 
Valentinian anxiously awaited his coming. “Think 
you that I will see my father?” he asked. But in May 
392, he rashly risked a contest with his powerful 
general and master. He received Abrogastes on the 
throne, and, as the count approached with some 
appearance of respect, delivered to him a paper 
which dismissed him from all his employments. 

“My authority,” replied Arbogastes contemp- 
tuously, “does not depend on the smiles or frowns 
ofa monarch,” and he cast the paper on the ground. 
Three days after, on Whitsun Eve, May 15, 
Valentinian was strangled by Arbogastes in his 
palace. His body was conveyed with decent pomp 
to the sepulchre in Milan, where the archbishop 


* In Matt; Hom. 82 
** When he gave a feast, he fasted himself; he declined even 
to look on a beautiful actress. 


pronounced a funeral oration to commemarate his 
virtues and deplore his misfortunes. He spoke of 
the murdered prince as one who had longed for 
baptism, and therefore received its benefits. He 
represented him as baptized by Christ Himself, 
because human offices were wanting. Otherwise, 
reasoned the loving saint, catechumens dying for 
Christ could be no true martyrs; “but if they were 
baptized in their own blood, Valentinian was bap- 
tized by his piety and desire.” He proceeded, in 
words which allude to Virgil’s lament for 
Marcellus, to speak of offering the Eucharist for 
Valentinian’s soul. “Give the holy Mysteries to my 
hands, give the heavenly sacraments... Not with 
flowers will I strew his tomb, but will bedew his 
spirit with the odor of Christ.” 

On the murder of Valentinian, Arbogastes the 
Gaul, whose authority over the troops was without 
competitor, hesitated to assume the purple, which 
had never yet been polluted by a barbarian. He 
placed Eugenius, a rhetorician, on the throne. The 
elevation of Eugenius was an act of military vio- 
lence; but the pagans of the West hailed his acces- 
sion with the most eager joy and the fondest hopes. 
Throughout Italy the temples were reopened, the 
smoke of sacrifice ascended from all quarters, the 
entrails of victims were explored for signs of victory. 
The frontiers were guarded by all the terrors of the 
old religion. The statue of Jupiter the Thunderer, 
placed on the fortifications amid the Julian Alps, 
looked in defiance on the advances of the Christian 
emperor. The images of the gods were unrolled on 
the banners, and Hercules was borne in triumph at 
the head of the army. Eugenius restored the Altar 
of Victory in the senate, but hesitated concerning 
the temple estates which had been granted away, 
lest pecuniary loss should stimulate Christian zeal 
into conspiracy against his throne and life. 

St. Ambrose fled Milan, for the soldiery 
boasted that they would stable their horses in the 
churches and press the clergy to fill their legions; 
and Eugenius, the renegade, was coming in state to 
Milan. From Bologna, whither Ambrose had be- 
taken himself, the saint addressed a letter to 
Eugenius. “ How,” he asked, “can you make offer- 
ings to Christ? How can priests distribute your 


offerings? Everything that is done by the pagans 
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will be imputed to you.” At Milan, Eugenius made 
presents to the clergy, but they were indignantly 
rejected. When he sought admission to the 
churches he was repulsed. 

In the meantime, St. Ambrose in his exile was 
attending a ceremony for which he exhibited great 
partiality — the translation of relics. The relics of 
Vitalis and Agricola, martyrs at Bologna, were 
discovered, and then translated. The bodies had 
been laid among the bones of Jews, but were 
discovered by means of the nails which transfixed 
St. Agricola, some crumbling remains of wood 
which the discoverers regarded as part of the cross 
of the saint, and some bottles of blood which had 
been miraculously preserved with the relics. St. 
Ambrose was not, however, the discoverer of these 
remains — the discovery was due to the bishop of 
Bologna — but he assisted at the translation, and 
carried off some of the wood and nails, which were 
liberally given to him. 

The battle of Aquileja saw the rout of 
Arbogastes and the fall of paganism, never again to 
raise its head in the empire. Eugenius was put to 
death, and his children brought up to abhor his 
memory. 

Ambrose received the news in an autograph 
letter from Theoodosius. He carried it to the 
church, placed it on the altar, and held it in his hand 
whilst offering the sacrifice. In his answer, he 
advised the emperor to show mercy to the con- 
quered, and especially to such as had fled for 
sanctuary to Christian churches. Then Ambrose 
went to Aquileja, pleaded for the prisoners in 
person, and obtained their pardon. Theodosius, 
with courtly politeness, assured Ambrose that he 
attributed his victory, not to his own superior 
generalship, but to the efficacy of the prayers of the 
saint. 

On reaching Milan, Theodosius abstained 
from communion, on account of the blood he had 
shed in battle, till the arrival of his children, for 
whom he had sent. These were Honorius and, 
probably, his sister Placidia, for Arcadius did not 
leave Constantinople. Theodosius presented them 
to St. Ambrose to receive his blessing. As he knew 
that he had not long to live, his speedy death having 
been announced to him by St. John of Egypt, but 


also, more certainly, by severe edema, Theodosius 
divided his empire between Arcadius and 
Honorius. To the latter he gave the West, with 
Ambrose for a guide. 

When Rome heard of the triumph of 
Theodosius, the senate met in solemn debate to 
consider the rival claims of Jupiter and Christ to the 
adoration of the Roman people. We have two 
accounts of this debate — one from the pen of the 
Christian poet Prudentius, the other from that of 
the heathen Zosimus. According to the former, 
Jupiter was decisively out-voted. The decision was 
followed by a general desertion of their ancestral 
deities by the obsequious minority. But according 
to Zosimus, the senate firmly but respectfully de- 
clared to Theodosius that they adhered to their 
ancient deities. Theodosius refused any longer to 
assign funds from the public revenue to maintain 
the charge of the idolatrous worship. The senate 
remonstrated, saying that if it ceased to be sup- 
ported at the national cost, it would cease to be the 
national rite. This argument was more likely to 
confirm than to shake the determination of the 
Christian emperor. From this time the temples 
were deserted; the priests and priestesses, deprived 
of their maintenance, were scattered abroad. 


Theodosius died the year after the defeat of 
Eugenius (395), and St. Ambrose made his funeral 
oration. Next year Ambrose had the gratification of 
exhuming and translating the bodies of SS Nazarius 
and Celsus (commemorated 28 July). The blood 
was still fresh, “as if shed yesterday,” and the bodies 
entire. The blood was sopped up in rags and in 
plaster, and was thus distributed. 

In 396 the Emperor Honorius gave shows to 
the people of Milan. The wild beasts ranged round 
the amphitheater, and roared and rushed on one 
another. But this was poor sport to those who 
desired to see human blood shed; and the people 
clamored to have a criminal named Cresconius 
flung to the beasts. Cresconius had taken refuge in 
a church. Stilicho, who governed Honorius, sent 
soldiers to remove the criminal, and he was brought 
to the amphitheater amidst the exultant shouts of 
the bloodthirsty mob. But two leopards, let loose 
on the man, instead flew at the soldiers who had 
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introduced him to the arena and injured them. Stilicho pre- 
tended to believe that this was a punishment for removing the 
man from sanctuary, and sent Cresconius away. St. Ambrose was 
highly incensed at this violation of the privileges of the Church. 

There was at Veronaa virgin named Indicia, whom Zeno, the 
bishop, had dedicated to God. She had been some time at Rome 
with St. Marcellina, but then went back to Verona, where she 
kept herself in hiding for some months. The report spread that 
she had given birth to a baby, whom she had killed and hidden. 
Her brother-in-law Maximus, in whose house she was living at 
the time, and who ought to have known what went on in it, 
believed that this was true, and complained to Bishop Syagrius of 
the scandal to his house and to the Church. The bishop asked for 
witnesses. Three women had spread the report, and two men said 
that they had heard it from these women. The men appeared 
before the bishop, but the women refused to state the grounds for 
their belief that Indicia had been delivered of a child. Syagrius 
ordered that the nun should be examined by some matrons. But 
to this Indicia would not submit. She appealed to St. Ambrose 
against the indignity. He assembled a council of bishops to 
discuss this delicate matter. They pronounced the two men of 
Verona excommunicate for having given voice to the tittle-tattle 
of the women about the nun. Maximus, her brother-in-law, was 
also cast out of the communion of the Church. St. Ambrose 
wrote an angry letter to Syagrius, rebuking him severely for 
having dared to propose such a proceeding as a committee of 
matrons to examine a nun, and remarked, moreover, that indica- 
tions of a recent confinement were often deceptive, and that the 
matrons, misled by appearances, might have given a wrong 
verdict. 

St. Ambrose was next engaged in abating the dissensions of 
the Church of Vercelle, which kept that see long vacant. He 
wrote a long letter on the subject, exhorting the people of 
Vercellz to proceed ina right spirit to the election ofa bishop. He 
referred to St. Eusebius of Vercellz as the first Western prelate 
who had combined the clerical with the monastic life, and as 
having “preferred exile to ease,” and “raised the standard of 
confession.” He also warned them against two monks who had 
quitted the monastery near Milan, and were propagating the 
views of Jovinian that the influx of asceticism, which was deluging 
the Church, was, in reality, an invasion of Manichzan error. 
Afterwards he himself visited Vercellz and procured the election 
of the pious Honoratus. 

His own noble life was drawing to a close. Stilicho, on 
hearing that he was taken ill, begged him, by messengers of high 


for Italy. St. Ambrose made the 
memorable reply: “I have not so 
lived among you as that I should be 
ashamed to live; yet I fear not to die, 
for we have a good Lord.” From 


5pm on Good Friday until shortly 
after midnight his lips incessantly 
moved in silent prayer; and after 
receiving from Honoratus “the 
Lord’s Body as a good viaticum,” he 
breathed his last on the 4th of April, 
597. 

His relics repose in the basilica 
of San Ambrogio at Milan. He is 
often represented in art with a bee- 
hive, and as one of the four Doctors 


of the Early Church. 


From Baring-Gould, Lives of the 
Saints [Edinburgh: John Grant, 
1914], vol XV (Dec.), pp. 74-105, 
edited. 


THE 22"° DAY OF THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
COMMEMORATION OF THE HOLY MARTYRS 


CAECILIA, VALERIAN, TIBURTIUS & MAXIMUS OF ROME 
AFTERFEAST OF THE ENTRY OF THE ALL-HOLY THEOTOKOS INTO THE TEMPLE 


AT VESPERS 


On “Lord, [have cried...”, 6 stichera: 3 of the feast (see 
in the Menaion); and 3 of the martyrs, in Tone IV: 
Spec. Mel.: “Thou hast given a sign...” — 

Thou didst maintain thy body unstained and 
thy thoughts impervious to pleasures, and didst 
bring thyself to thine own Creator as an immacu- 
late bride, and wast adorned with the sanctity of 
martyrdom, O ever-blessed one; wherefore, thou 
now hast approached His splendid abode, and He 
hath received thee into His incorrupt bridal- 
chamber, O all-blessed Cecilia. 

Having perfumed thee with a perceptible fra- 
grance of roses, O holy virgin and maiden, Christ 
the Lord restored two brethren at thy holy en- 
treaty, for through thy holy supplications they 
perceived thy sweet scent. Wherefore, rejecting 
the foetor of idolatry, they were granted to receive 
the fragrant nard of the holy virgin by the un- 
speakable goodness of Him Who hath emptied 
Himself for us. 

Having dispensed with thine earthly wealth 
and cherished the riches of heaven, thou wast 
blessed by thine own betrothed, and for thy wisdom 
hast been admitted to the choirs of virgins. And 
having fought most boldly, and most bravely over- 
come the audacity of the enemy, thou wast escorted 
into the bridal-chamber, O most wise one, thou 
adornment of the ranks of passion-bearers. 


And this sticheron of the martyr: Spec. Mel.: “O all- 
glorious wonder...” — 

Stichos: Wondrous is God in His saints, the 
God of Israel. 

O all-glorious Cecilia, adornment of virgins, 
boast of the martyrs, and protectress of the pious! 
Stretch forth thine all-pure hands in supplication 
before the awesome throne of the Most High, 
entreating Him most earnestly to regard with pity 
and forbearance those who pray to thee with 
compunction. 


Glory..., of the martyrs: Idiomelon, in Tone II— 
In her steadfast witness to the true Faith and her 
preaching of the incarnate Word to the heathen 
multitudes, Cacilia imitated the most lauded 
apostles and joined chorus with the martyric wit- 
nesses who went before her. Wherefore, unmoved 
by threats of torture, but trusting in the Savior’s 
promise, that crowns of glory and treasures beyond 
price are laid up in heaven for those who endure to 
the end, she manfully confessed Him in the hearing 
of all, and with three blows from the sword suffered 
mortal wounding, departing straightway to the man- 
sions of heaven, where she standeth with the virgins 


and martyrs at the right hand of the Lamb of God. 
Now & ever..., of the feast (see in the Menaion). 


Aposticha stichera of the feast (see in the Menaion); 
and this sticheron of the martyrs: Spec. Mel.: “O all- 
glorious wonder... ’— 

Stichos: Many are the tribulations of the 
righteous, but the Lord shall deliver them out of 
them all. 

O all-valiant martyred brethren, Valerian and 
Tiburtius, who, persuaded by Cecilia, were con- 
verted to the Christian Faith and baptized by 
Urbanus, the holy hierarch! Having manfully 
borne witness to the true God at the tribunal of the 
ungodly prefect, ye were beheaded by the sword, 
and have therefore received crowns as your reward 


from the hand of Christ. 


Glory..., of the martyrs: Idiomelon, in Tone IV— 
Awaiting her Bridegroom with eagerness, by 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked and provid- 
ing for the clergy of the Church, Cecilia filled her 
soul with the oil of mercy and lovingkindness. 
Wherefore, when her Bridegroom came for her at 
the stroke of the sword, she greeted Him joyfully, 
bearing her lamp shining with grace, and was 
escorted by Him into His resplendent bridal- 
chamber, where she rejoiceth eternally with the 
saints and angels at the banquet of our God. 
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Now & ever..., of the feast (see in the Menaion). 


Troparion of the martyrs, in Tone IV— 

In their sufferings, O Lord, Thy martyrs re- 
ceived imperishable crowns from Thee, our God; 
for, possessed of Thy might, they set at naught the 
tormentors and crushed the feeble audacity of the 
demons. Through their supplications, save Thou 
our souls. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Troparion of the feast (see in 
the Menaion). 


AT MATINS 
At “God is the Lord...”, the troparion of the feast, 


twice; Glory..., that of the martyrs; Now & ever..., 
that of the feast, once. 


After the kathismata, the sessional hymns of the feast 
(see in the Menaion). 


Canon of the feast, with 8 troparia, including the 

irmos; and that of the martyrs, the composition of 

Bartholomew, with 6 troparia, in Tone VIII— 
Ope I 

Irmos: Let us chant unto Christ, Who overthrew 

the tyranny of Pharaoh in the sea, and led Israel over 

to dry land, for He hath been glorified forever. 

Radiant with the most brilliant beams of the 
Source of all light, O divinely wise Cacilia, pray 
that mercy be granted to those who piously cel- 
ebrate thy memory. 

Through the love which thou didst offer to 
Christ, the never-setting Sun Who shone forth 
from the Virgin, thou didst escape the darkness of 
delusion, O martyr, and dost enlighten the faithful 
with the splendor of thy miracles. 

As thou didst preserve thy body pure and thy 
heart untainted, O holy one, the Bridegroom of 
souls made thee his spouse; and by thy wise words 
thou didst bring Him thine earthly spouse as a 
dowry. 

Theotokion: O Virgin who before and after 
birthgiving didst remain unchanged, who didst 
ineffably bring forth Fire in manner past compre- 
hension, and yet didst remain unconsumed after 
giving birth: Utterly consume all the passions of my 
heart, I pray thee. 


Ope III 
Irmos: Plant Thou the fear of Thee in the hearts of 
Thy servants, O Lord, and be Thou the confirma- 
tion of us who call upon Thee in truth. 

The grace of the Holy Spirit, which was in- 
stilled in thy soul, O holy one, moved thee to spurn 
all thought of the pleasures of this life, O honored 
Cecilia. 

An angel from heaven ministered unto thee, the 
immaculate bride of the Lord, O thou who art most 
renowned; and he perfumed thee with the scent of 
roses most sweet. 

When after his baptism Valerian beheld the 
angel of God who watched over thee, he was 
enlightened and, rejoicing in the Lord, remained 
with thee a virgin. 

Theotokion: In that thou art my haven and 
refuge, the pilot and anchor of the faithful, O thou 
who art full of the grace of God, guide me into the 
harbor of purity. 


Kontakion of the martyrs, in Tone IV— 

O ye assemblies of the faithful, in a divine and 
fitting manner let us laud her who of her own will 
betrothed herself to Christ, and in heart was 
adorned with the virtues; for she put to shame the 
audacity of Almacius and shone forth like the sun 
in the midst of those who had arrested her; and ever 
since, she hath been shown forth as a godly support, 
fortifying the faithful who dwell on the earth. 

kos: The beginning of goodly hope hath been 
bestowed upon the saints, that is, to work excellent 
and amazing, mighty works, worthy of all wonder. 
Among such was the virtue and supernal radiance 
of the virgin Czcelia who, as it were, stripped down 
for the contest, ran from the prince of darkness, 
made haste to vie against the foe, and withstood 
[him], undaunted, as one possessed of strength. 
And, marvelling at this miracle, and wondering 
how such things could be, we say: For Christ she 
overcame Belial, fortifying the faithful who dwell 
on the earth. 


Sessional hymn of the martyrs, in Tone I— 
Converted by the blessed Cecilia, Valerian and 
Tiburtius embraced Christ their Maker, and with 


zeal gave themselves over to works of virtue, 
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burying the dead and feeding the poor. Wherefore, 
they were arrested and bore witness to the one true 
God, converting Maximus and others to the Chris- 
tian Faith, for which cause they were all beheaded by 
the sword. Glory to God Who hath glorified them! 
Glory to Him Who hath crowned them! Glory to 
Him Who worketh wonders for all through them! 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Sessional hymn of the feast 
(see in the Menaion). 


Ope IV 
Irmos: 1 have heard, O Lord, the mystery of Thy 
dispensation; I have understood Thy works, and 
have glorified Thy divinity. 

Preaching to Tiburtius the Word Who is equal 
in activity with the Father, O Cecilia, thou didst 
prevail upon him to renounce the vanity of idolatry. 

O martyrs who, while yet in your corruptible 
bodies, aspired to incorruption, ye have been 
crowned with never-fading wreaths by Christ, and 
emit a divine fragrance. 

O most noble martyr Cecilia, by thy supplica- 
tions rid me of the stains of my flesh and the 
passions of my soul, for thee do I glorify. 

Theotokion: Howis it that thou givest birth, yet 
remainest pure after giving birth to Him Who is 
beyond comprehension? How is it that thou 
bearest in thine arms the Creator of Adam? 


Ope V 
Irmos: Waking at dawn, we cry to Thee: Save us, O 
Lord! For Thou art our God, and we know none 
other than Thee. 

In the meadow of the martyrs ye blossomed 
forth like lilies, O martyrs, and ye now perfume 
every reason-endowed mind. 

By the wisdom of thy discourse thou didst 
vanquish the prince of lies when he sought to put 
thee to flight by fear, O Tiburtius. 

Hearing thy words, the tyrant was stricken with 
awe, yet he commanded that thou be beaten with 
staves, O martyr. 

Theotokion: Every mind is amazed by thy won- 
ders, O immaculate one, how thou didst nourish 
Him Who with His divine hand doth nurture all 


living creatures. 


Ope VI 
Irmos: Cleanse me, O Savior, for many are my 
transgressions; and lead me up from the abyss of 
evils, I pray, for to Thee have I cried, and Thou hast 
hearkened to me, O God of my salvation. 

Thou wast drawn to the comeliness of thine 
immortal Bridegroom, and like a dove with pinions 
of gold, O lauded one, thou didst soar aloft to the 
heavenly bridal-chambers, where, making thine 
abode, thou reignest with Christ. 

Thy burial place poureth forth healings upon 
And the evil 
hordes of the demons are driven away by thy sacred 
entreaties, while the hearts of the faithful are sanc- 
tified thereby, O Cecilia. 

A noetic garden of paradise, a sealed treasury, a 
sacred ornament, a precious adornment, a fruitful 
olive-tree and a fragrant lily art thou, O Cecilia. 

Theotokion: O Theotokos, thou art the throne 
of the cherubim which held the Word Who is 
without beginning; as a noetic heaven thou didst 
contain the Infinite One; andasa table of pure gold 
thou didst feed Him Who nourisheth all creation. 


those who have recourse unto thee. 


Kontakion & ikos of the feast (see in the Menaion). 


Ope VII 
Irmos: The Chaldzan furnace, burning with fire, 
was bedewed by the Spirit through the presence of 
God; and the children chanted: Blessed art Thou, 
O God of our fathers! 

With the wisdom of thy words, O Valerian, 
thou didst confound the prince of lies; and exulting 
in Christ thou didst cry: O God of our fathers, 
blessed art Thou! 

Your bodies bound by a fraternal bond, in 
oneness of mind ye set forth to do battle; and when 
ye were beheaded, ye were upborne together to the 
mansions of heaven, where ye glorify Christ. 

Rescuing Maximus from delusion at the place 
of the palm-tree, ye offered him to Christ as a 
perfect gift, chanting the hymn: Blessed is the God 
of our fathers! 

Theotokion: Grace is attendant upon the sight 
of thy beauty, O pure one, and thou dost sanctify 
those who bless thee with love and chant with faith: 


O God of our fathers, blessed art Thou! 


— 


Ope VIII 
Irmos: O ye angels and heavens, bless, hymn and 
exalt supremely Him Who sitteth upon the throne 
of glory and as God is glorified unceasingly forever! 

In heaven the angels marveled at thy struggles 
on earth, for though in the flesh thou didst put to 
flight the incorporeal princes of this world, crying 
out: We exalt Thee supremely for all ages! 

Truly wondrous was thy life, O comely 
maiden, and truly admirable thy speech, for 
thereby thou didst cast down the arrogance of the 
tyrants, and becamest the leader of a multitude of 
those who were saved by Christ, O God-bearing 
Cecilia. 

There are no words which can describe how, at 
a command from on high, thou didst remain un- 
harmed by the flame in the furnace, O martyr, 
while thou didst bless, hymn and exalt Christ 
supremely for all ages. 

Theotokion: A heaven higher than the highest 
heaven art thou, O pure one; for thou didst ineffa- 
bly contain the Infinite One within thywomb. We 
therefore exalt Him supremely forever. 


Ope IX 
Trmos: Heaven was stricken with awe, and the ends 
of the earth were amazed, that God hath appeared 
in the flesh, and that thy womb became more 
spacious than the heavens. Wherefore, the ranks of 
men and angels magnify thee as the Theotokos. 

By thy struggles, O God-bearing Cecilia, thou 
art exalted like a choice cypress; like a precious cedar 
art thou multiplied, as David chanteth; in the 
splendor of thy miracles thou art like an ever- 
fruitful olive-tree; and asa lily of virginity and a rose 
of martyrdom thou dost perfume the ends of the 
earth. 

Giving thyself wholly over to the fire as a 
sacrifice right acceptable and well-pleasing in the 
heavens, O all-holy martyr, thou didst offer up thy 
severed hand; and thou dost ever stand in splendor 
with the angels before the throne of the Lord, 
shedding light upon those who hymn thee. 

Dwelling in the mansions of heaven, and abid- 
ing in the ineffable bridal-chambers, O holy 
Cecilia, thou dost gaze upon the threefold 
Effulgence. As thou art now in the heavens, at the 


right hand of the King of all, entreat Him to grant 
oneness of mind, peace and the forgiveness of sins 
unto those who hymn thee. 

Theotokion: O Mother of God, habitation 
higher than the heavens, ark of magnificent holi- 
ness, portal divine, lampstand of gold most pure, 
sanctified vessel, mountain overshadowed by God 
and table of the noetic Bread: in thy sacred abode 
make those who lovingly hymn thee worthy of the 


immaterial mansions. 


Exapostilarion of the martyrs: Spec. Mel.: “As the 
disciples. ..”— 

Let us praise and hymn the blessed Cecilia, 
with the martyrs Valerian, Tiburtius and Maximus; 
for, enduring sufferings manfully, they laid down 
their life for love for God and their neighbor, rising 
high into the vaults of heaven, where like a constel- 
lation of stars they shed their radiance upon those 
who lift up their hearts to them in prayer. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Exapostilarion of the feast 


(see in the Menaion). 


Aposticha stichera of the feast (see in the Menaion); 
and this sticheron of the Martyr Maximus: Spec. Mel.: 
“O all-glorious wonder...”— 

Stichos: Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints. 

O all-honored Maximus, beholding the cour- 
age and valor of the martyrs as they denounced the 
false gods of the pagans, and seeing them un- 
daunted in the face of torture and death, thou wast 
moved to embrace the Christian Faith and to join 
the servants of the true God in their sufferings; 
wherefore, thou wast beheaded with them, and 
buried in their tomb by the blessed Cecilia, and 
sharest their reward in the mansions of heaven. 


Glory..., of the martyrs: Idiomelon, in Tone VIIJ— 

Having died for Him Who was crucified on the 
Tree of the Cross, Cecilia, Valerian, Tiburtius and 
Maximus were laid to rest in coffers of cedar, pine 
and cypress, where their precious relics reposed for 
many centuries, until uncovered by the holy hier- 
arch Paschal, the champion of the holy icons, who 
found them to be untouched by corruption and to 
bea four-streamed torrent of wonders and miracles, 
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healing the wounds and diseases of those who 
approach them with faith. 


Now & ever..., of the feast (see in the Menaion). 


AT LITURGY 
On the Beatitudes, 6 troparia from Ode I of the canon 


of the feast. 


Prokimenon of the feast, and that of the martyrs, in 
Tone IV— 

In the saints that are in His earth hath the Lord 
been wondrous; He hath wrought all His desires 
in them. 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, $330 [HeEs. 11: 33-40] 
Brethren: All the saints through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 
Women received their dead raised to life again: and 
others were tortured, not accepting deliverance; 
that they might obtain a better resurrection: and 
others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonment: they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: they wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins; being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented; (of whom the world was not 
worthy:) they wandered in deserts, and in moun- 
tains, and in dens and caves of the earth. And these 
all, having obtained a good report through faith, 


received not the promise, God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect. 


Alleluia, of the feast, and that of the martyrs, in 
Tone I[V— 
The righteous cried, and the Lord heard them, and 


He delivered them out of all their tribulations. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, §36 
[Mr. 10: 16-22] 

The Lord said to His disciples: “Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But beware 
of men: for they will deliver you up to the councils, 
and they will scourge you in their synagogues; and 
ye shall be brought before governors and kings for 
My sake, for a testimony against them and the 
gentiles. But when they deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For 
it is not ye who speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
Who speaketh in you. And the brother shall deliver 
up the brother to death, and the father the child: 
and the children shall rise up against their parents, 
and cause them to be put to death. And ye shall be 
hated of all men for My name’s sake: but he who 
endureth to the end shall be saved.” 


Communion verse of the feast; and that of the 
martyrs— 
Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous; praise is meet 


for the upright. 


The canon of the holy martyr Cecilia and Companions is the work of the 11th century 
Calabrian hymnographer Bartholemew (+ ca. 1040), who composed it in Greek; 
translated by Reader Isaac E. Lambertsen. 


The stichera, troparion, sessional hymn, kontakion, ikos, and exapostilarion were newly 


composed for this service by the translator. 
©2008 Isaac E. Lambertsen. All rights reserved. 
The service is offered for private devotional use and, where authorized by competent 
ecclesiastical authority, in the divine services of the Orthodox Church. 
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THE HOLY PATRIARCH PETER OF ALEXANDRIA 
COMMEMORATED ON NOVEMBER 24 


Peter, the blessed archbishop of Alexandria, 
adorned the throne of Alexandria in the year 296 AD 
when the impious Emperor Diocletian ruled in 
Nicomedia. The sordid one persecuted the Chris- 
tians intensely and ended many of their lives with 
harsh measures. The blessed Peter was conspicuous 
to all for his virtues and many were those whom he 
led to the Faith. Learning this, the infamous tyrant 
was alarmed and sent five tribunes with their soldiers 
so that they would bring him bound to Nicomedia. 

On their arrival they found him in the church 
teaching people words of salvation. They displayed 
the imperial decree to him and he did not resist nor 
was he disturbed, but as an innocent lamb he stood 
there and they bound him. 

There were many citizens there at the time, and 
they were outraged because the soldiers mistreated 
him as if he were a felon and a man of no impor- 
tance. So they charged the tribunes with great force 
and indignation, saying to them: “Why have you 
seized an innocent man? What has he done wrong 
that you have done him such an injustice? Are you 
all fools? We shall not let you take him, but we will 
die here today with him.” 

When the tribunes saw the outrage of the 
people they cowered and they confined our saint in 
jail near the church and guarded him. Meanwhile, 
they wrote a report to the tyrant concerning this 
matter. When the tyrant learned of this he was 
angered even more, so he directed them in writing 
to behead Peter at once, and if any Christians 
interfered they should suffer the same fate. The 
tribunes then tried to take St. Peter out of jail in 
order to put him to death. But the citizens stood in 
theirway. They gathered from every direction like 
bees. The young, old and children wept for their 
teacher and shepherd. The tribunes were unde- 
cided as to what they should do. They must either 
strike them all down or return without accomplish- 
ing anything. 

In the meantime, news of this reached the 
infamous Arius. He had been excommunicated by 
the patriarch earlier as an enemy and adversary of 


Christ. But Arius had sent many clerics and dea- 
cons to intercede for him so that our saint would 
forgive him, as he was merciful. They did not know 
the slyness of Arius. So they went to the jail and 
paid their respects to the hierarch saying, “We 
beseech thee, O lord and master with tears, to do us 
all a favor as God calls you to martyrdom, and as 
you will probably die today or tomorrow and 
glorify the Lord with the shedding of your blood. 
Please pardon Arius so that he may liturgize with 
us. 

St. Peter, however, did not let them finish their 
request. As soon as he heard the impious name of 
Arius he answered, saying, “May Arius be excom- 
municated and separated from the glory of God in 
this age and the next, as he himself separated the 
Son of God from the glory of the Father and His 
essence.” When they heard this, the clergy were 
terrified and did not dare say another word to him, 
knowing that he had excommunicated him by 
Divine will. Now, seeing that they all had become 
sad and morbid, he called two of them, Achillas and 
Alexander, who were more virtuous than all the 
He put Achillas on his right side and 
Alexander on the left, and said to them, “The end 
of my life is at hand and I must go to the Lord with 
martyrdom as He has declared unto me. He has 
chosen you, Achillas, as my successor to the throne, 
and thy successor will be Alexander, as has been 
revealed to me. Concerning Arius, do not think 
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that I am harsh or inhuman, but I cannot forgive 
him because I know that the scoundrel has malice 
within. The previous night, while I was praying to 
God, toward the end of matins I lifted my eyes to 
Him. I saw a marvelous and frightening vision: 
Our Lord Jesus at age twelve. His beauty was 
indescribable, and blinding radiance emitted from 
Him that illumined the entire house. He wore an 
undershirt which was torn in twain from top to 
bottom. The Child carried the torn shirt with both 
hands, dragging it along in order to cover His 
nakedness. As I saw this I asked the Child, ‘Lord, 
who has torn Your tunic?) And He answered 
immediately, ‘Arius made Me naked and you must 
be cautious not to accept him in any way whatso- 
ever; communion or otherwise. You must tell 
Achillas and Alexander, who shall become shep- 
herds of My Church after your repose, not to 
forgive him in the least.’ For this reason I did not 
listen to you and you must also do the same.” 

St. Peter continued to exhort them, saying, 
“You must watch the flock, that it remain undefiled 
and that it not intermingle with any heresy. Every- 
one knows I suffered numerous times through pain 
and sorrow, want and tears, wandering from one 
province to another — thatis, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine and others, cities and islands, pursued by 
the idolaters and avoiding their snares. I never 
ceased corresponding with the faithful by day and 
night, strengthening them in the Faith by divine 
providence. 

“The zeal of Christ depleted me, and I never got 
enoughsleep or rations. My heart always pounded 
because of that concern. Remember the efforts and 
pains I undertook for the sake of the blessed Bish- 
ops Philotheos, Esychios, Pachomius and 
Theodore, who were incarcerated for the sake of 
Christ; and I never ceased from inciting them to 
suffer martyrdom until they reposed. I feared that 
they might cower in the face of pain and death, thus 
jeopardizing the remaining clergy and laymen who 
were imprisoned, and alas might betray the Faith. 
Blessings to God, Who bolstered them; and they 
suffered martyrdom, all six hundred and sixty of 
them. [heard of their good end and glorified God, 
beseeching Him to make me worthy to become a 
sacrifice by martyrdom. Thus, he hearkened unto 


me and now I proceed with eagerness to martyr- 
dom. For a long time a desire burned in me and a 
great thirst overtook me to drink of the soul-saving 
cup and become a partaker of the passion of our 
master, Jesus, and also a participant of His holy 
resurrection. 

“Know therefore,” St. Peter continued, “that 
ye shall no longer see me in this world in the flesh. 
But I go to the Lord, so be mindful and shepherd 
with diligence the Church in which you have been 
elected as bishop by the Holy Spirit. I know that 
after my departure certain clergy will rise up, and 
they shall speak distorted and blasphemous words, 
trying to divide the Church again as did Meletius. 
Therefore, I implore you to become alert sentries, 
even until death, so as to build up the Churches. 
And you shall not cower before danger and threats. 

“Remember that our Lord said that we must go 
with many tribulations to His Kingdom. Remem- 
ber the many perils that the blessed Theonas went 
through as he reared me and left meas his successor 
on the throne. Furthermore, remember the great 
Dionysius and many other clergy who passed their 
entire lives with indescribable hardship as they 
withstood temptations from Savellius, Manes, and 
the other heretics, and as they toiled tirelessly for 
the Church of Christ until death. Thus, I hope that 
the grace of God shall cover you as well with the 
wings of His providence so that you will overcome 
all the scandals.” 

After these words, the godly man knelt down 
and prayed to the Lord that He would give him 
help. Then they stood up and kissed his hands with 
tears as they were about to be left without him. 
Peter lastly exhorted the other clergy to labor at all 
times for their salvation, and after invoking a bless- 
ing upon them, he released them all in peace. 

Being aware that the tribunes were about to put 
him to death in accordance with the imperial 
decree, he was terrified at the thought that the 
Christians might create an insurrection and there 
might be terrible bloodshed because of him. What 
good plan did he devise, therefore, in order to 
safeguard the flock and to secretly receive a martyr’s 
death? He sent a message with a pious and trust- 
worthy man to one of the tribunes. He was to go at 
midnight to the back end of the jail, in order to tear 
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down the wall where the saint was knocking from 
within. This was so that they could take him out 
quietly, and so the Christians, who stood before the 
gate of the jail, would not take notice. The tribune 
who heard this was very happy. At the time that the 
saint had predetermined, when he was standing 
inside the jail, the tribune went with two stonecut- 
ters. The saint knocked quietly on the wall, and 
with skill they proceeded to tear down the masonry 
and tale him out. By divine will, at that time there 
was a sudden wind which blew and rain which fell, 
creating so much noise, that the Christians did not 
hear the chiseling on the rocks. The meek Peter, in 
imitation of his Lord and Teacher, surrendered to 
his executioners voluntarily and went joyously to 
his death. They, in turn, were amazed at his 
eagerness and good demeanor. 

At last they arrived at the site of execution, 
called Voukolon, where the evangelist Mark had 
previously met his end. He asked them to allow 
him to go down to the apostle’s tomb and receive 
forgiveness, and they said to him, “Go, but return 
quickly before the other Christians realize what is 
going on.” He went to the tomb and kissed it with 
respect, and said these words to the apostle with 
contrition, “O respected father and evangelist of 
our Lord Jesus, and witness to His sufferings, 
Christ appointed thee as the first hierarch and 
shepherd of this city, in which thou didst teach the 
Word of the Faith and complete thy mission as an 
apostle, receiving as an award for thy pains the 
laurel of martyrdom. Andon thy throne the blessed 
Ananianos succeeded thee, then Milios, Demetrius 
and Dionysius, and after them Maximus, then 
Heraclas, and the blessed Theonas who instructed 
me. And thence the Lord entrusted this Church to 
me, and I became thy successor even though I am 
unworthy. 

“From that time on I have desired to be a 
partaker of His passion and complete the way of my 
sojourn with martyrdom. Pray for me, O most 
good father, that I too may finish this struggle with 
an unbending spirit and without a hesitant heart. 
As now I go to drink the cup of the death of Christ, 
and I place this flock which thou gavest me in thy 
care, and I pray that thou wilt safeguard it with thy 
prayers to the Lord.” 


After these words, our saint got on his feet and 
raised his hands to heaven and said, “Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of the immortal and 
beginningless Father, hearken unto me Thy 
wretched servant. Terminate the winter which 
troubles Thy Church, and convert the tempest and 
the storm into a calm air and a clear sky. May my 
blood become the seal of the end of the persecution 
of Thy beloved flock, for Thou art blessed unto all 
ages. Amen!” 

At that same time, a certain virgin who lived by 
the site of the martyrdom of the apostle was praying 
shortly after midnight, when she heard a voice from 
heaven saying, “Peter, the last of the martyrs.” This 
came to pass quickly, because in a matter of days 
Constantine the Great became king, and the perse- 
cutions of our Church came to an end. Our saint 
completed his prayer, kissed the tomb of the apostle 
and of the hierarchs who were there at the cemetery, 
and then he returned to the tribunes with a bright 
and joyous countenance which gave forth an un- 
speakable light, so that those who saw him stood 
there in awe and amazement. 

At that time two women were approaching the 
site. One was a virgin and the other an elderly 
woman who carried two sheets of linen and four 
sheepskins. As he saw them he knew that God had 
sent them, so he bade them spread the skins on the 
earth and the sheets on top of them. Afterwards, he 
knelt on top of them and prayed, thanking God. 
He then made the sign of the Cross and took off his 
omophorion. Now that his neck was bared, he 
leaned over so that they might cut offhis head. But 
the soldiers showed respect for the virtue of St. 
Peter and stood there motionless, as not one of 
them wished to put him to death. One ordered the 
other to bare his sword, but none of them could. 
Finally it was daylight and they feared that the 
matter might be heard in the city and the Christians 
might come and stop them. So they reached an 
agreement. They each put down five golden dinars 
on the earth, and agreed that the one who severed 
the head of the hieromartyr would get them all. 
One soldier, who was obsessed by the love of gold, 
took the money and beheaded him. Miraculously, 
the body of St. Peter stood up straight, and the news 
of this spread everywhere. This happened during 
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the reign of Maximian, in AD 311, and then the 
idolaters disappeared once and for all. 

The Christians got word of this as they 
guarded the jail, and they rushed to the site of the 
execution and witnessed the holy relics. They 
lamented for a long time as children of a loving 
father, deploring their orphaned state. The city of 
Alexandria was overrun by great crowds of Chris- 
tians who lamented the loss of such a father. They 
had gathered from all over Egypt and every city 
and town to mourn St. Peter, and their moans 
could be heard far and wide. A great disturbance 
ensued, as everyone tried to seize a piece of his 
garment for piety’s sake. 

Certain of the leaders then proceeded to wrap 
the holy relics with the skins and the sheet soaked 
with his blood. They bound them tightly and laid 
watch over them for fear that the multitudes might 
steal them and divide them amongst themselves. 
Thereafter, another controversy developed, be- 
tween those who wished to bury him there at the 
apostle’s cemetery and those who wanted to bury 
him in that of Theonas, an earlier bishop, because 
the saint was raised near Theonas’ cemetery. 

The most prominent citizens prepared a boat 
(as the aforementioned site was by the seashore). 
They put him in the vessel and sailed to a location 
called Levkas, west of Alexandria. They piously 
interred him there on November 25, in the cem- 
etery that our saint himself had constructed. Be- 
fore they buried him, however, they took him to 
the cathedral church and placed him on the holy 
bema, and seated him on the throne of the bishop. 
The sight of St. Peter sitting on the throne com- 


forted the crowd, so they all ceased lamenting 
him. They recalled that when he was alive he did 
not want to sit on the throne, but rather sat on the 
footstool. At the time the clergy did not know the 
reason he did this, so they were scandalized and 
grumbled about it. They asked him in private why 
he thus disdained the great order of the hierarchy 
— that is, by sitting on the ground while vested 
in patriarchal attire. His reply had been, “Do not 
force me to sit on the bishop’s throne, for great 
fear seizes me when I approach it, and my heart 
trembles. I see a divine and radiant force that sits 
onit. So in joy and fear know not what to do, and 
that is why I sit on the footstool. Still, fear seizes 
me because I do not want the people to become 
scandalized and criticize me. I’ve told you the 
reason now. So if you ever see me do this again, do 
not bother me, but inform the people so that they 
will not become scandalized.” 

For this reason they set his holy relics on the 
throne, so that they would see it and rejoice, as it 
had been humility that had caused him not to sit on 
the throne while he was alive. When this was done, 
the bishops brought Achillas near the throne and 
vested him with St. Peter’s omophorion, ordaining 
him patriarch just as the great Peter had willed. 
They buried the latter with many honors, anoint- 
ing him with precious myrrh and covering him 
with sheets, and they interred him in the monu- 
ment that he himself had built. Many signs and 
miracles happened by that tomb and are still hap- 
pening to this day. To the glory of Christ our true 
God, to Whom is meet glory and honor unto all 
ages. Amen. 


The life of St. Peter was written by Symeon Metaphrastes, the beginning of which is: “The city of 
Nicomedia was renowned.” It is preserved at the Great Lavra at Iveron and others. In the Synaxaristes it 


was revised and borrowed from the Eklogion. 


Translated by Leo Papadopulos from The Great Synaxaristes. Matthew Lagges, publisher. Athens. 1988. 
Vol. XI, pp. 566-73. Judy Dantzler, typist. All rights reserved. Ellensburg, WA 2003. 


ZACHARIAS THE SKYTOTOMOS, AND JOHN 
WHOM WE COMMEMORATE NOVEMBER 17 


John was an illustrious and prominent man in the 
world, but he set aside all the amusements of life and led 
a simple and obscure existence. He was preoccupied with 
divine matters and pleasing God alone. Spending his time 
in constant prayer, he accomplished lofty heights and 
kept all-night vigils in the churches of God. One night he 
went to the Church of the Holy Wisdom in 
Constantinople only to find the doors closed. He was 
weary and tired, so he sat on a nearby bench and read the 
customary service in a low voice. While reciting the 
hymns, our blessed John saw a bright light coming from 
the church. He never turned his eyes away, and he beheld 
a man withered and downcast, who followed after the 
light. Truly awed by this sight, he peered more closely to 
see what the man might do. Upon reaching the threshold 
of the locked doors of the cathedral, the man knelt before 
them and raised his hands in lengthy prayer. Then he 
made the sign of the Cross over them and — lo, the 
miracle! — instantly they opened of themselves. The 
splendid stranger entered in together with the light. Once 
inside, he knelt on the ground before an icon of the 
Theotokos. When he arose, those gates opened too. He 
then approached the beautiful silver gates of the narthex 
and prayed for some time, again opening those gates with 
the sign of the Cross, and entered the Church beaming. 

He walked to the center of the church, raised his 
hands, and prayed to God. When he had finished his 
prayer, he turned about and walked out. The outer doors 
closed behind him by divine powere as he departed from 
the church. As this happened, John watched closely, to see 
where that holy man might go after he left the church. He 
noticed that he took the road directly ahead, so John 
followed him in order to learn where that precious pearl 
of God was sheltered. The man suddenly turned into a 
side street and walked downhill in the direction of the 
Church of the Holy Martyr Julian. He then went toa tiny 
house and knocked on the door, calling in a low voice the 
name of the woman who lived within, “Maria,” and then 
entered. The light that lit the way for him in the street 
vanished, and total darkness covered the night. The wife 
of that godly man lita candle from the lamp and brought 
itto her husband. He, on the other hand, did not liedown 
to slumber, nor did he rest his weary head; but began to 
labor, for he was a tanner and worker of hides. Now John, 
worthy of memory, who had followed him there, went in 
to the man’s house unembarrassed and fell at his feet, 
wetting them with tears and imploring him, “Do not 


conceal thine identity from me and the nature of thy 
sublime life by which thou workest extraordinary 
miracles, as I have seen with my own eyes.” The humble 
man replied, “Forgive me, elder, for the Lord’s sake. lam 
a sinful man, and of my own I do not possess a single 
virtue. Who am I that I should be endowed of a sublime 
life? Iam but a craftsman in a lowly trade. Man, thou art 
mistaken and misled if thou believest that of me! Thou 
hast seen an apparition and not reality!” The elder 
added more tears to the previous ones and would not cease 
imploring him to unveil the truth of his background. “If 
this were notan act of divine providence, I would not have 
witnessed thy wonders, for I am lowly, and thy way of life 
would never have been revealed to me.” 

Impelled by John’s insistence, the noble man rose, 
made a prostration before the elder, and began to say, “I 
recognized, my brother, that I had accomplished little in 
this life save to wallow in sin and to soil myself with 
carnal desires. Afterward, by the goodness of my God, I 
was seized by the fear of damnation. I received this 
woman that thou seestas my wife, but have never known 
her in the flesh. We mutually agreed to keep our chastity 
and never told anyone; instead, we pretend that Maria 
is barren. To this day, we have retained the purity of our 
souls and bodies out of love and devotion to our Creator. 
Since thou hast vowed not to tell anyone of this, I wish 
to add one more thing. My personal earnings do not 
exceed one-third of a gold dinar, with which I purchase 
skins and ply the trade of a tanner. I divide my earnings 
in two parts: one-half, the most important, I dedicate to 
Christ and His brethren — the poor; the remainder, I 
use for our own needs. Thus I live. Every day, I think of 
the fearful Judge Who shall come, and before Whom I 
shall give an accounting.” 

When John heard this story, he was astonished by 
the pureand blessed life of the memorable Zacharias (for 
that was his name) and praised him as was meet. He then 
bade farewell to the great Zacharias and left his house in 
joy and happiness. He returned to his own abode, 
grateful to God for the awesome mysteries he had 
witnessed. As for the blessed Zacharias, he fled the 
esteem of the world, abandoned his own house, and was 
seen no more. 


Translated by Leo Papadopulos from The Great Synaxaristes, by 
Matthew Lagges, Publisher. Vol. XI. All rights reserved. 
Sarah Mohler, Typist. Ellensburg, WA, 2005 


MISSION UPDATE: MARCH 2008 


By the grace of God, the latest visit to our 
mmssions in Haiti went smoothly, with no more 
than the usual hassles. Much of the shape of the trip 
was dictated by the need for baptisms, and liturgies, 
in both parishes — which, under Lenten condi- 
tions, could only be accomplished by serving on 
Friady and Saturday at one parish, then Saturday 
evening and Sunday in the other. This was a bit of 
a task, given the (probable) difficulties of travel 
betwen the two parishes — St. Augustine’s on the 
south coast, and St. Dorothy’s on the north side of 
Port-au-Prince. As always, travelliing across Port- 


au-Prince was the real challenge, both ways. 

Apart froma minor accident, the trip to Jacmel 
went smoothly. Typical — I was standing stock 
still in a traffic jam in the port area of Port-au- 
Prinnce, and a neighboring tap-tap driver decided 
he was going to force his vehicle into a space too 
small for it. Minor scratches, big hassle with the 
rental agency. Amazingly, in all the years of driving 
in Haiti, only three accidents — and every one just 
like this one. [Il settle for hassles! 

Friday afternoon, began services for the 40 
Maryts of Sebaste, then continued with six bap- 
tisms (all children), well into the night before we 
finished. My first baptisms in French, and first in 
Haiti. A daunting, joyful task. 
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Christina, one of our elder parishioners at St. Augustine’s 
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André, our “construction boss” at St. Augustine’, and his wife 


Divine liturgy, and first communions for the 
newly-illumined Theophania, Alexandra, Nilus, 
Jean, Pierre and Jonah, accomplished Saturday 
morning, then back on the road as quickly as 
possible for the trip to St. Dorothy’s. I had esti- 
mated at least four hours for the trip, possibly much 
longer, but it seems a guardian angel cleared the way 
for me — and J arrived in just under three hours. 
Fortunate, because it would have been unwise to 
remain out after dark; vespers and another baptism 
there left me just enough time for the bone-jarring 
return trip to Maison Mission before nightfall. 

Divine liturgy Sunday morning at St. 
Dorothy’s was a joy, enhanced by the presence 
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With her mother, Roselenn 


again (most of them had been there Saturday 
evening as well) of a large truckload of children 
from the Delmas region, many of them preparing 
for baptism in the future. There were so many that 
a “large tap-tap” (full-size pickup with roof and 
benches) was required for the hour and a half trip 
each way. Expensive — $40 for each round trip 
(but then the driver and truck were tied up for a 
total of about 5 hours each time). We need help so 
these children can get to church more regularly! I 
asked Jean (the reader around whom these children 
live) how many it took to fill the truck (which it was 
Sunday morning) — about fifty! Would you go to 
church under those conditions? 

The schools of St. 
John Chrysostom at 
Delmas and St. Nicholas 
at LaPlaine, as well as St. 
Augustine’s at Cyvadier/ 
Jacmel, continue to func- 
tion well. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to visit any of 
them “in session”, as I had 


unknowingly (though 
the dates for the trip were 
pretty well determined by 
other issues) scheduled , 
the trip over the Roman 4 
Catholic Easter weekend ] 
— everything official in# 2 
Haiti (including schools) ’ 
closed from Thursday 
through Monday. 

Thus it was that the 


Juliette & Fr. Den. Amboise’s daughter Sophia 


final meeting with the inspectors from the 
Ministére de Cultes had to be postponed until 
Wednesday, at which the renewal of legal recogni- 
tion for the Mission was finally concluded success- 
fully. Such affairs are always tedious in Haiti, and 
this had proven to be more tedious than most. 
Just as this issue (finally) goes to press, I have 
received word (froma CNN news-flash) of extensive 
demonstrations, even riots, in Haiti brought about 


by the catasrophic increases in food prices in recent 
months — rice up 50%, pasta more than doubled in 
the last six months. Please keep the suffering people 
of Haiti, and especially your brothers and sisters in 
the Lord, in your thoughts and prayers! 


[ ] Yes... I want to pledge support for the Haitian Orthodox Mission! Please record my pledge through Decem- 
ber 2008 for a contribution of [ ] $200 [ ] $100 [ ] $50 [ ] other amount ( ) monthly, by [ ] check or 
[ ] MasterCard/VISA (number below). I enclose my first month’s pledge for . (You may of course 
choose a dedicated use below if you wish.) 


[ ] Yes... I want to make a one-time contribution toward the capital expenses of the Haitian Orthodox Mission, in the 
amount of [ ] $1000 [ ] $500 [ ] $250 [ ] $100 [ ] other amount ( ), for which I enclose my 
[ ] check [ ] MasterCard/VISA (number below). I would like my contribution to be used for [ ] support of the church- 
related schools [ ] purchase and construction of church/mission sites [ ] transportation funds for faithful living at long 
distances from the church [ ] aid to MEPE (Children’s Movement for Protection of the Environment) [ ] however needed. 


Telephone: 
MasterCard/VISA number: - 
Expiration date: _ /_ 


: . Mail or fax to: 
Name: Address: Haitian Orthodox Mission 
City/State/ZIP: 1180 Orthodox Way 

Liberty TN 37095 USA 


615-536-5239 
fax 615-536-5945 
www. haitianorthodoxmission.org 


frgregory@sjkp.org 


